CRADLEY AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 


A cénsus around this period, reveals 
there were 761 dwellings. It reveals too, 
THE GROWTH OF CRADLEY Ehak= 34 7% made chaias and 28% made nails. 
a None of these dwellings had running water. 
No dwelling had a bathroom. Water was 
ls 
In the year 1086, the population of Ob a aes i pss pumps. Ce ae 
wer EOL ea We 
Cradley was 80 people, comprising 17 were cer sace ang ali were prIiVacely Owned. 


families. It was 715 years before the next poles Weed) saith 8 Ais COU oe 
vow were common. They were given names like 


census was taken. The population then, in Kan Kans Roweeeteplas tres u R 

1604, was 1-,304.. Ten, yedes Pater, msl oie ines i har ghame 8 OL a ee SS amie Ogee 

there were 296 houses, of which 9 were adage iene ee Oe? pt ag a 

unoccupied. The population was 1,607 - ac tntended Pape ae, Homer's Row at Butcher Ss 
Lane, Ladies" Row at Lyde Green, Ginger Bread 


782 males and 825 females. In 1821, there 


were 1,696 persons. In 1831, 2,022 ROW Na Wedgie 


comprizing 432 families, living in 401 Only 9 inch single bricks divided the 
houses. There were 1,004 males and 1,081 houses and next door neighbours could speak 
females. There were a7 houses Gneceesieds to..each) other. through this partition. At the 
The following statistics show the increase tuEn of the century few people had either 
ln population from that time:- valuables or money, so they didn't bother to 
Ren. 2.686 lock their doors. Most of the working class 
ef + 1 
Te5i 3 pees 10uses had a kitchen, a pantry or cellar. 
186i 4.075 There were two bedrooms, one just holding a 
a c . a, 
1877 4,700 Full sized bed, the other a half or three 
1881 5,284 Quarter bed. There was no privacy and the 
1891 5,709 second bedroom was apDro ached by walking 
1901 6.733 | through the first. Large families were 
reared in these houses As many as ten and 
more children was not “ieee The mixing of 
sexes was unavoidable. The females usually 
t across the bed and the males with 


improvised beds on the floor. Earth closets 
away as possible from the 
» These were shared by the families, 
y two families to one closet. With 
families the order of the day, it was 
not uncommon for as many as 20 veople, 
children and adults sharing one closet. 
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these closets were emptied about ev ry four 
to Six weeks. The ‘night soil men’ as they 
were called,ostarted work at about 12 pom 
cill about 7 a.m. The excreta was shovelled 
into long barrows and emptied into the street, 
There were also the ash pits to be emptied. 
These held the ashes from the coal fires. 
the ashes from the coal fires were poked out, 
into the cess hole in front of the fire. The 
piles of ashes and human deposits were 
collected and disposed of by private 
contractors. Tt was usually 5 pim. before ae 
was all cleaned up. The men had large 
flamers to light their way from closet to 
street, In the houses, the only apearucient 
light, was by candle or oil lamps. The 
seating accommodation varied little from 
house to house. Usually it was a sofa (a 
squab) a high ked wooden scrden and wooden 
shaixs Som emented these by boxes. 
The table cloth was @ 
Perhaps on Sundays, 
orn the vable with a 
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year with the County Express. As gas and 
electricity had not yet reached these homes, 
all cooking was done over the cast iron 
grate. the fire nad “to. be’ Pit betore the 
iron kettle could be boiled, a process that 
could take half an hour. In order to get a 
fire as quickly as possible in the morning, 
a "raker" which was a large piece of coal 
was put on last thing at night. This kept 
the fire in ail night. All the cooking fad 
to be done over this grate. The pots and 
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saucepans and stew jars, could always be seen 
on the hobs, Groaty pudding was a favourite 
meal and the common saying was "it stuck to 
you", Pigs' trotters, a sheep's head and 
rabbits were the main meals of the ordinary 
people, supplemented by a piece of boiling 
ineat. Bread pudding was the usual for "afters". 


Carpets were unknown in Cradley working 
class homes. The quarried floors were covered 
by podged rugs. These were made from old 
clothes, cut into strips about 3 inches long. 
These strips were podged, a process done by a 
sharp metal tool making two holes and the 
strips put through. 


The washing was done in the brewhouse. 
"The brewus" as it was called was shared by — 
two neighbours each having their respective 
washing days. The clothes were boiled in.a 
solid fuel heated boiler. They were put ina 
maiding tub and the dirt was supposedly 
removed by the wocden dolly, which the woman 
bumped at the clothes. They were put ina 
mangle, an instrument with two wooden rollers 
and turned by an iron handle. There weren't 
any modern detergents, as we have to-day. The 
only aid in this respect was a packet of 
Wudson's Dry Soap, which cost 14d. 


In the brewhouse was also the baking oven, 
where many women baked the family bread. 


There were hundreds of chain shops in 
Cradley. Some a few steps from the kitchen. 
Sometimes both parents worked in the same 
shop. In others perhaps, members of the 
family. Many children were taught to make 
chain in these shops and by the time they 
left school at 13, they were able to take 
their place in the factories. Sometimes a 
shed would be put in the garden to serve as 
a shop. Chain from the chain shop was pulled 
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through the kitchen to the cart outside 
when it was transported by horse and cart 
to the manufacturer. 


The majority who worked in these shops 
were women and girls. The numbers in other 
shops varied from 6 to perhaps 20. They 
made the smaller chains and worked from 
early morning until late at night. Despite 
the hard work and poor pay, they appeared 
happy enough. The strains of the old Sankey 
hymns could be heard echoing through the 
stillness of the night. Many of the older 
women could not read or write. They were 
born before the passing of the Education Act 
and never went to school. Yet they were 
deeply religious and Sunday was to them, a 
day of worship. They would also attend a 
mid week Christian Endeavour. They cultivated 
the art of memorizing the hymns - 


"Count your many blessings 
"Will your anchor hold" 
"Glory for me" 

"Someone will enter the pearly gate" 
"When my life's work is ended" 
"Jesus léves me this I know” 


are just a few examples, that almost every 
woman chain maker memorized. Almost every 
one had a clothes basket or a box on the 
bellows, where a young baby could be fast 
asleep. The up and down movement of the 
bellows, the clang of hammer on anvil, very 
soon had its effect. This was a simple 
enough thing to do but neighbours would 
bring in their children to be put on the 
bellows. It fostered a feeling of good 
neighbourliness among these Cradley women 
that all the books on child care could never 
emulate. These women were as hard and as 
durable as the chains they made. They had 
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In those days there were no modern detergents. 
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to be, to endure the conditions in which they 
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conditions, in Cradley at. this period, was..the 
Anvil Yard (formerly known as Purser's Square). 
This was where the present Memorial Gardens 
are. Here were no fewer than 14 houses and 10 
chain shops. There was only the one door of 
entrance. We have no authentic record of the 
population of the Anvil Yard, but we do know 
it followed the usual pattern of large 
families. At a minimum there would be an 
average of 6 people in each house. There were 
8 earth closets, situated in the middle of the 
yard. So at least 10 people had to share one 
closet. This, together with the ash pits, 
gives some indication of how these people 
lived. 


There was,one resident, doctor in Cradley, 
Dr. Belbin. He is still remembered with 
affection by the people of that era. He was a 
man of sterling qualities. His characteristics 
of plain speaking and understanding of the poor, 
endeared him to the people. His transport was 
a horse and gig, driven by a young lad. When 
visiting, he never knocked on a door. It was 
his prerogative to walk in the house and up 
the stairs. His first action was to push up 
the windows if they were closed. 


Nearly every Chapel had its burial club. 
This was an insurance against a pauper's 
funeral. A portion was allocated for payment 
to the doctor. Maternity homes, pre-natal and 
post-natal clinics were unknown. There were 
no certified midwives or nurses. Two women, fide 1 yop ecg ie an 
Mrs. Hipkiss who lived in Park Lane and Mrs. TG GOCtOs) S Haee aero, (was! to, posh 
Harper who lived at Windmill Hill, offered up the window. 
their help. They had no medical qualifications 
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or training. They charged 10/- for their 
services. As the women could not afford this, 
babies were delivered by neighbours or friends. 
Childbirth was not regarded as a serious event. 
The mother would work until the last moment 
and a few days after the confinement would be 
back at work again. 


During heavy rainfalls, parts of Cradley 
were subject to floods. This applied particularly 
at the bottom of New Street and Saltbrook End. 
New Street was particularly vulnerable. Boats 
were kept at the Police Station in Colley Lane. 
These were used to rescue the people from their 
houses. As the water flooded the kitchen they 
would move upstairs, from which they were 
rescued by policemen in the boats. When the. 
floods subsided, they just moved back. It was 
regarded as an inevitable and inescapable fact 
of life. 


‘One recalls also the voluntary fire brigade. 
There was the fire “engine" which was like a 
long barrow. There were hooks.on the side; from 
which hung 6 buckets, 3 on each side. The 
firemen were volunteers who manned the engine 
‘and if a fire occurred they had to be sent for 
from their place of employment. Happily. their 
services were seldom required. 


A part of the Cradley scene, was the women 
from Gornal selling salt. They wore very large 
hats, which hung down their backs and tied 
under the neck. The salt was in bricks about 
2ft. long, tapered from about 18 inches to 
12 inches. As they went with horse and cart 
along the streets, they would shout in their 
Gornal dialect - "Any sart today missis". 

They also sold rock salt, which was put in 
racks for horses to lick. They even supplied 
shops with salt for re-sale to customers. We 
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also had women from Darby End, carrying 
baskets of water cress to sell to the people, 
and Fred Billingham who lived in Old Hill and 
Bob Pearson who lived in Colley Lane, who 

went round the streets of Cradley selling 
fish, There was the scissor and knife 
grinders, who had a contraption with a large 
wheel and a treadle. A man came round 
periodically selling spectacles at 6d. a pair. 
Benny the fiddler was a busker, who went 
round the streets, not playing a fiddle as his 
nickname implies, but a tin whistle. Tt was 
astonishing what music emerged from this 
whistle: He could play all the popular songs 
of the day. He existed on the few coppers 
people gave to him. We had the hurdy-gurdy 
man. He turned a handle and the music emerged. 
All the populace turned out to this entertain- 
ment. Young girls would dance the cake walk. 
The older people revelled in dancing to "knees 
up Mother Brown". As there were no cinemas, 
this was excellent entertainment. Benny was 
glad of the few coppers given to him. A 
familiar and welcome visitor was a Mr. Homer 
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save it until Mr. Homer came, usually on 
Fridays. The reward was a lump of his 
delicious home made toffee. There was a pawn 
shop in the High Street and they did good 
business, especially on Mondays. This was 
when the Sunday clothes were taken in, to be 
redeemed again on the following Saturdays 

We also had people coming round selling line 
props and clothes pegs. These were usually 
gipsies, who also sold artificial flowers. 


Apart from the horse and cart, the most 
popular vehicle was the dobbin. Nearly every 
family had one. It was a soap box with two 
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wheels. It was used by men and women, boys 
and girls. They would follow a horse and 
cart round Cradley, .to collect the horse 
droppings. Children whose parents hadn't 
gardens or allotments would go round to 
houses to sell the droppings; To get a 
penny for a dobbin full was a good bargain 
asvLe was.eld prorit. 


The lamp lighter was a familiar figure. 
He see “out firoem che (Cradley Gas Works7masait 
was getting dusk. He had a long pole, with 
a light at the top. He pushed this through 
a hole in the lamp, released a catch and lit 
themlamp. “Lt wastes fan=-like light; vand 
later street lighting was revolutionized 
with gas mentles. These lamp standards were 
a boy's dream, They were easy to climb and 
boys will be boys. After the lamp lighter 
was out of sight, they would climb the lamp 
post and put out the light. The lamps gave 
very little light, so small damage was done. 


These were the days of no radios or 
television and we had to wait until late on 
Saturday nights to get the football results. 
Shops didn't sell the Argus or Star. A man 
who was slightly deformed. came round with 

pers. He was called "Chappie". 
Herhad a three wt led carriage which held 
the papers. He first had to walk to Darby 
End for them, so by the time he had done 
his round of Cradley it was, late at night. 
He brought the Sunday papers round too. 
On the front of the carriage he had a notice 
which read, "No (here was a symbol of a 
Stebap)..on Sundays.) “hs conveyed cthat 
Chappie didn't give credit on Sundays, strap 
being the Cradley expression for having 
goods without paying. "On the slate" was a 
similar expression. 
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The lamplighter was a familiar 
Street lighting was eventually revolutionised 
with gas mantles. 
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Side welders were a special kind of 
crattsmen. The chain they made was welded on 
the side. It was from about. 3 inches upwards 
in diameter. These Cradley chainmakers worked 
at Hingley's (Netherton). The only means of 
transport was by tram from Cradley Heath, 
except that occasionly one» or two travelled 
by horse and.gig. They were usually on their 
way by 4:30°a.m. “It was imperative to*start 
mrrees so they..would be at: work-by 6.a.m¢e- 
ving to the terrific heat.from.the chain and 
it was impossible .te-work, atthe most, 


fire 

for more than six hours. They could be seen 
ete DLS and walking up Cradley with their 
"apperns” (aprons) still being worn. They 
were the. symbols. of their-trade, in which . 
chey took great pride. “Who would think, to 
see these»men veturning from work, that they 
had beén making the anchor chains for the 
Greet Liners; tt lesnipsr and eankers? * LecLs 
sommon 
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knowledge that tiost of those who made 
the chainiforithe Will Fated Piners Titanic’, - 
were OfeCradley Soa Tt isi ne secret either 
chainmakers; liked “ghedr half simt. 
x for she nmecds (or sthese,end oeners: or 
ste, there, wene 21 public? heuses in 
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school leaving age was 14, in Wo 
S$ was 13. So the parents sent 4 
therend so-that they could star 
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year earlier. 


Many children took dinners as far as 
radley Heath, Old Hill and Netherton, 
they would walk from school to home, 
collect the dinners which were in basins, 
tied with red handkerchieves with white 


‘spots. So by the time they had walked 


home, taken the dinners and got back to 
school, they had-covered 5. or 6 miles. 

They were paid a penny a dinner, so they 
would earn 5d. a week, a substantial amount 
in those days. It was always handed over 
to your mother, to augment the family 
income. ; 


School: attendance was encouraged by 
the Education Authority by giving prizes 
for perfect attendance. You had to attend 
every school session for a year. No 
allowance was made for illness. Sometimes 
an ordinary book was given. A Bible was 
also given to the older scholars. A 
silver watch was given for a perfect 
attendance of five years. The school 
attendance officer, Tom Edmonds, commanded 
the respect of parents and children alike. 
He always carried a stick, which was the 
symbol of his unquestioned authority. 
Children feared that stick. In fact he 
never used it; he loved children too much. 
He commanded discipline by a stern voice 
and a warning to truants. His influence 
was such that if a child wanted to stay 
away from school without good reason, the 
mother would only have to say to the child 
that she would tell "Tummy" Edmonds, and 
it had the desired effect. Tummy also 
collected income tax and excise duty from 
house holders who brewed their own beer... 
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The warm pool, which was between Cradley 
Road and New Street, was the favourite place 
for youngsters who wanted to swim, paddle or 
catch “Jack Bannocks". They couldn't afford 
bathing trunks or costumes. They just went 
unashamedly in the nude and thought nothing 
of it. The more daring would go to the near 
by Washford which was much deeper. 


The hop picking season was the high 
light of the year for the poorer families. 
This was in September. School holidays 
co-incided with the hop picking season. 
Otherwise the schools would have been half 
empty. Hundreds of Cradley families made the 
exodus to places like Leigh Court, Leigh 
Sinton, Bransford, Newnham Bridge, Tenbury, 
Knightwick, Whitbourne, Callow End, Bromyard 
and Hereford. These places were household 
names in Cradley. The pickers took with them 
ccoking utensils of every size and shape. 


The most important was the "“hoppen box". This 


was a tin trunk which held all the clothes. 
Prior to the season, the hop grower paid a 
visit to Cradley to choose a woman whose job 
it would be to marshall the pickers. These 

, were paid a shilling hiring fee, which 
morally bound them to the grower. There was 
no legal contract as such,but the agreement 
was always honoured. On the great day, they 
made their way to Cradley Station to board 
the train for their destination. The train 
was so long that the phrase "As long as a 
hoppen train" was coined. It took nearly 
the whole day to get to the required place, 
as the train was always shunted into a 
siding to make way for the regular trains. 
On arriving at the station, there was a 
stampede to the farm to get the best 
accommodation. At the best this was a 
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stable, a cow shed or a loft, which had 

been whitewashed by the farmer. These 
people lived in poor conditions for a whole 
month, sleeping on straw beds and cooking 
their meals over stick fires. Strange 

though it may seem, they accepted these 
primitive conditions gladly. There were 
rewards. Orchards were raided and few 
returned without a good supply of fruit. 
There was the nightly visit to the pub, 
perhaps a mile away from the farm. The 
visitors, as they were called, relatives 

and friends,paid their visit on the second 
week, To hear them singing the popular songs 
of the day, as they walked along those 
country lanes, was an unforgetable 
experience. The hop pickers called it their 
hodsiday 7) ke snedmr ts. twofold purpose. 1 
was a change from their environment and they 
claimed it built them up for the rigours of 
winter. They also had, what to them was a 
fabulous amount of money. This enabled them 
to buy new clothes and household articles, 
which otherwise they could not afford. 


Saturday was a day all children of this 
period looked forward to. This was the day 
their fathers were paid and they had their 
weekly pocket money. It varied according to 
whether father had had a good or bad week at 
work. It was a half penny or a penny 
according to circumstances. A penny was the 
maximum. You thought hard and long on the 
best proposition for spending it, as there 
was no more till the next Saturday. What 
would last longest, usually determined the 
choice. Bulls eyes were a great favourite. 
One would last for hours. There were 
liquorice straps, and some enterprizing shop 
keepers made their own toffee. As children 
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were always hungry, they often chose some- 
thing to eat. There were tram stoppers (a 
piece of bread pudding), or even a piece of 
rice pudding, which was indeed a luxury. A 
great favourite was lucky bags. A small one 
for half penny and a big one for a penny. 
They were bags of mystery. You never knew 
what was in them. This added to the novelty 
of spending your precious pocket money. 


As Spring approached, there were the 
humerous games and kite flying. We usually 
made our own kites. We used sticks from the 
hedges, a piece of newspaper and paste made 
out of flour and water. Marble games were 
played in various forms; Bunt the ring, chuck 
a t*hole and shoot the ring. Boys played Jack 
upon the mop stick, bedlam, kick the can. 
Girls played skip the rope, ring a xoses, hop 
scotch, five jacks, sheep sheep come home. As 
motor cars had not yet appeared, there was no 
danger of being run over and games could be 
played safely. The occasional horse and trap 
would come along so our parents warned us to 

"keep out a the hoss road". The high light of 


the season, was the annual walk to the tunnels 


at Lutley on Shrove Tuesday, traditionally 
known locally as "pancake day." There was an 
official half day holiday from school. We 
used to sing on our way to and from school on 
that days- 


"Pancake day is a very happy day 
If they don"t give us holiday 
We'll all play away." 


Attendance at Sunday school, was literally 


compulsory. Sundays schools were full and 
dedicated teachers taught the scriptures. 
The greatest asset of these teachers, was 
their example to children in their everyday 
life. 
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The Annual Sunday school treat was the 
hall mark of the year. The children would 
assemble outside their school. They would 
walk along the lanes to a field, loaned for 
the day by a local farmer. They had to 
carry their own cup, which was hung round 
their neck with a piece of string. The 
younger children rode in waggons, provided 
by local farmers. They sang their hymns all 
the wav. Then there was the sports, when 
Ee respective classes competed. The tea 
was had in the field. Teachers handed out the 
bags which had cakes, bread and butter 
sandwiches and other tit bits. The teachers 
poured out the tea of which there seemed an 
unlimited supply. Sweets would be scattered 
and there was a scramble to get your share. 
Local shop keepers took their goods to sell 
to anvone who had the money to buy. These 
events left an imperishable memory to those 
who took part. 


Sunday school outings were held and 
conveved in horse drawn brakes. The venue 
varied between Kinver, Habberley Valley and 
Stourport. There was an early start as there 
had to be halts on the way to give the horses 
a rest. We had to walk up hills. It would be 
dark before everyone returned, but what 
happviness it brought. There was an exception 
which is recalled. This was in 1906 when it 
was decided to go to Bournemouth. The fare 
for adults was 5/- return and children under 
13: "2/60. 
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ip Blitsg band and walked round the main 
ts of Cradley. The march ended at the 
h Church, when the Vicar preached the 


ay 
ropriate sermon. 
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Cradley was no different from other 
Black Country towns, in the sport of pigeon 
cacing. The poor man’s racehorses they were 
called, A crude loft, built in the back 
yard or down the garden, sufficed for the 
fancier tO pursue his sport. There were 
tumblers, tiplers and fantails of the non- 
racing breed. They would soar high in the 
sky, loop the loop and almost hit the ground. 
The fantails were used as a decoy for racing 
pigeons. These were of two varieties, the 
milers and the homers. Most Saturdays and 
holidays, organized races were held for high 
stakes. Training was important and the 
fancier would walk miles every day. They 
would take the pigeon to the starting place, 
release it and walk back to the loft. They 
would collect the pigeon and traverse the 
same land, several times a day. The homers 
were sent to towns all over England and to 
the Continent. There were no timing clocks 
in those days. The fancier would wait for 
his bird, take the ring off his leg and run 
to a selected place, usually Cradley Station, 
Here, the appointed person would register the 
time. 
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Mondays were nights of great excitement 
to children. The Cradley butchers would go 
to Hagley cattle market and purchase the 
beasts, sheep and pigs. They were driven up 
Hagley Hill, Broadmarsh, Foxcote Lane and 
Two Gates. The beasts were marked with a 
label, stuck on their backs, the sheep and 
pigs with a symbol to identify the buyer. 
The drover was Sally Jones, whose job it was 
to deliver to the butchers their respective 
purchases. What a nightmare this would be 
to the uninitiated. To Sally it was no 
problem. She was the expert in whom the 
butchers had supreme confidence. Somehow she 
marshalled the children to stand at openings 
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and side streets, to prevent her charges 
straying off the highway. She duly delivered 
her changes stosethe sconrect butchers, ready 
for slaughter the following day. She dida 
first class job. She was a genius in her own 
right. Cradley was the richer for such 
people as Sally Jones, the drover, trusted 
and respected by all. 


These were the days of low prices. The 
popular brand of tobacco was Red Bell and 
Black Bell and twist. The "Bells" were 1d. 
an ounce. Twist was 3d. an ounce, which was 
chewed as well as smoked. Woodbines were ld. 
for a packet of five. Some shopkeepers even 
put five matches in the packets. A packet of 
ten Players was 3d. Other prices at this 
time were:- 


England's Glory Matches, 3 boxes for 4d. 
or “12 "boxes “for isd. 

od prices prevailing at this period 
, Butter 1/- per pound 

Masgarine 6d. a pound 

Mate lsd. a pint 

Eggs 9d. a dozen 

Beer 4d. and 6d. a pint 

Old Beer 6d. a pint 

Sugar 2d. a pound 

Bacon 7d. a pound 

Potatoes 2 lbs. for’ kd. 

Rice 3d. a pound 

Currants 3d. a pound 

Vinegar 2d. a pint 

Tea 4d. a quarter pound 

Cheese 1/- a pound 


These prices seem very low by to-day's 
standards but with the prevailing low wages, 
the poorer families were limited in the 
quantities they bought, 


One of the great annual events in Cradley 
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was the Friendly Football match between 
Percy Smith's eleven and Jack Leah's eleven. 
There was great rivalry between their 
respective supporters. -Percy “was “the "barber 
and Wack, tne’ £rsh and chip fryer. “sBy ali 
sorts of ingenious methods, tney persuaded 
topiclass™ EOOtballers to Cradley wine maech 
took place at Homer Hill and thousands of 
tickets were sold. One would have thought it 
was the Wembley Cup Final, so intense was |. 
the enthusiasm. The proceeds went to Charity 
and many hundreds of pounds were raised. 
Percy and Jack deserve a special place in 
Cradley's history. 


Football teams can be traced back for 
nearly a hundred years. The first was the 
White Rose #?.C. which had its headquarters 
as Windmitl Hikl. Two Gates Mearriers.were 
also,an.being«at..the turnoff the century. 
Perhaps .the most ftamous.was CuadLley St.Peters, 
known as “The Peters". They had players like 
Fred Boxley, «woo Jater;wentaeouthe Wolves as 
their,.first team goal. keepers. Billy Morgan 
outside left went to Birmingham and played 
for England..,."The Peters" played on a field 
in Furlong Lane, now Timberdine Close. They 
were literally unbeatable. They reached 
thetr climax in about 1909... They played in 
the Cradley Heath League. The Campbell Orr 
shield was the coveted trophy competed for by 


the leagues affiliated to the Birmingham 
County F.A. The works leagues monopolized 
the winning of this trophy, as they had 
hundreds of players available. This year, 
instead of choosing players from various 
teams in the league, it was decided to send 
"The Peters", They won the trophy and it was 
the only time it ever left Birmingham. 
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Their names are an immortal shrine in 
Cradley. The one surviving member is 
Gilbert Willetts, who scored the winning 
goal. Cradley has had many football teams 
Since, but by universal consent "The Peters" 
will always remain the brightest jewel of 
them all. 


Following the end of the Boer War, Sir 
Baden Powell formed the Boy Scout Movement. 
One of the first troups in England was formed 
by Mr. J.J. Jacquis. It has remained in 
being ever since. A natural leader, he would 
be seen in his uniform with his Baden Powell 
hat and his pole. They trained at the Church 
Schools. "Be Prepared" may have been the 
Scout Movement's motto; Mr. Jacquis made it 
dynamic with the young boys of Cradley. 


Colley Gate cricket club gave the people 
of Cradley immense pleasure on Saturday 
afternoons. They were known as "Olivers". 
This was because they played on ground 
belonging to the Oliver family, at the rear 
of the Talbot Hotel and also because there 
were always members of the Oliver family in 
the team, George, Rupert and Donald were 


regulars. The ground was in Burford Road 

and bordering on Slade Road, now ineorporated 
in Colley Lane Schools Playing Vlield, 
Hundreds would assemble each Saturday to 
watch and cheer them, One outstanding 
character was Harry Com, mine host at the 
Round of Beef. We always eheered when Harry 
came to the wicket, 48 We were sure of some 
fun. All the bowling Game alike to him, Off 


spinners, leg spinners, @eoqliesa, seam 
bowlers, medium pace Or V@ry fast, all were 
treated alike. This was hia whdotng, He 
would have his swipe and hope for the beat 


but which,unfortunately, was nearly always 
disastrous. It was never-the-less great fun 
while it lasted. The worst thing that could 
happen to Harry, was to be given out L.B.W. 
He was never out according to him and would 
still.be arguing with the umpire (usually a 
supporter of the opposing side) when the 
next man arrived at the crease. One innings, 
by a younger member of the team, Ernie 
Bloomer, will always be remembered. He hit a 
century in about 50 minutes. How many balls 
were lost during this innings will never be 
known. He knocked them into the cornfield 
at Slade Road, irretrievably lost. He 
knocked them into the gardens at Barracks 
Lane, some were recovered, some were not. 

It was an innings that would have made 
Bradman and Dolly very jealous. He had a 
great ovation when, undefeated, he left the 


field. 


These are happy memories for me. They 
were hard times and it was a struggle to 
survive - but enjoyment and satisfaction 
resulted from the struggle. 
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CLIFF WILLETTS was born at Tw 

Cradley on 20th October 1896 and sete re 
attending Netherend Unitarian School fron 
1901-1909 spent a short time as a grocer's 
errand boy. From 1911-1938 he was amployed 
striking-on and making shackles, then for 
20 years striking-on big chain until 1958 
after which he spent 7 years at Somers 
Halesowen, until retirement, . 


Cliff has been a life~long membe 
Two Gates Ragged School and Supe eee ne 
Since 1924, Por 40 years he has been a 
Methodist day preacher and is an authorised 
person to conde Marriages and baptisms. + 
a” ¢ 


Pirst elected to Halesowen Urba ic: 
Council in 1935, Councillor Willetts a 
member of Halesowen Borough Council from 
1936 becoming Mayor in 1950-1, Deputy Mayor 
1951-2 and Alderman from 1956-62. In 1963 
he was granted the Freedom of the Borough 
From 1955-1974 he was a member of ; 
la lag County Council and in 1974 

elected to the ile 
SieahinenaccrT new Dudley Metropolitan 
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